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INDIVIDUAL AND UNIVERSAL ACTION. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 

Action, action, action, action! 
Never tiring, never ceasing, 

At each step with new-born power, 
Like the mountain stream increasing. 


Up, thou craven! up, and doing, 
Toil alone can win the road; 

Onward, upward, still pursuing, 
On, and leave the rest to God! 


It is true, thou art a trifle, 
Sport of every passing wave, 

That, with one quick plunge, could stifle, 
And give thee a wat’ry grave. 


Thou canst not one fiat alter 
In the heavens or on the earth; 


Could a heavenly being falter 
To a thing of mortal birth ? 


Well thou mayest cry, in serrow, 
‘All my labor is but vain! 

What is built to-day, to-morrow 
Must be all built o’er again!” 


Know this truth, and cease complaining, 
Hope will here revive thy soul— 

Thou art but a single atom 
Of a universal whole 


In the cycle of Creation, 
Toil not for thyself alone; 
In thy brother's thy salvation, 
In his ruin, too, thine own.— Lady’s Book. 


FEBRUARY, 1852. _ 


We have received the Annual Register 
and Circular of the Northern Indiana Teach- 


_ ers’ Institute, an abstract of the proceedings 


of which we give below. 
OEFICERS. 
President. 
Rev. M. M. Post, A. M., Logansport 
Vice Presidents. 
James Davis, Esq., South Bend. 
Rev. Asner Dwe ty, La Porte. 
Hexpssrt Wiiuiams, Esq., Michigan City. 
| A. L. Perrce, Valparaiso. 
> Rev. Wm. Town ey, Crown Point. 
{ Cuartes D. Smiru, Plymouth. 
‘ Rev. Ina Jonnson, Goshen. 
; Jas. S. Fraser, Warsaw. 
‘ Rev. Mr. Ker, Oswego. 
‘ Rorvus Partcn, A. M., Ontario. 
’ Pror. A. C. Huestis, Fort Wayne. 
. Rea. H. C. Skrnnez, Huntington. 
? Rev. J. W. M’Inrvrz, Wabash. 
} Wm. P. Kovurz, Esq., Logansport. 
’ Rev. Anson Tucker, La Fayette. 
} Harrrer W. Skinner, Mishawaka- 
‘JANE E. Hammonp, Elkhart. 
} Corresponding Secretary. 
iD. Wirrer, South Bend. 
{ Recording Secretary. 
} Josern A. Kennppy, South Bend. 


, Annual Session at Elkhart held from Octo- 
ber 6th to the 24th, 1851. 
BOAD OF INSTRUCTION. 

Prof. Atsert D. Wrient, A, M., Princi- 
pal and Instructor in Orthography, Read- 
ing, Elocution, Grammar, Rhetoric and. 
Composition. 
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Rev. A. J. M. Hupson, A. M., Instructor | 
in Practical Arithmetic and Penmanship. 

Cuar.es J. Conn, Instructor in Vocal Mu- 
sic. 

SrepuHen Woop, Instructor in Practical Ge- 
ometry and Algebra. 

Joseru A. Kennepy, Instructor in Mental 
Arithmetic. 

D. Wirter, Instructor in History. 

C. C. Warxtys, Secretary pro tem. 





At the opening of the Session a program- 
me of exercises was adopted and regularly | 
followed each day, in which a specified time 
was pointed out for each branch taught. 
The first exercises of the morning were pray- 
er and singing. The evenings were devoted 
to Lectures and discussions. Lectures were 
delivered by Professor Wright on Language, 
the duties and responsibilities of the Teach- | 
er, Physiology and Geology; by Mr. Hud- | 
son on Universal Philosophy. A lecture 
by Rev. Mr. Manning on Natural Philoso- | 
phy; by Rev. A. Y. Moore on the “Use of ! 
the Bible in Schools.’’ 

In the discussions the following among 
ether topics were brought up: 

What is the best method of teaching the 
Alphabet—Spelling—Reading— Geography 
Arithmetic—Grammar? 

What is “good order.in school?” 

Should whispering be allowed? 

Should corporal punishment be resorted 
to? 


Should teachers ‘“‘Board around’’ while 
teaching? 

How shall we make our schools interest- | 
ing? 


How can we best secure the regular and 
punctual attendance of every scholar? 

Should females, if as well qualified, re- | 
ceive as liberal a compensation as males? 

How can parents be interested in the 
school? 

These discussions were highly interest- | 
ing, and brought out before the teachers a | 
vast amount of practical information. The | 
‘¥oung and inexperienced teacher could see | 
the methods practiced by those who had | 
taught successfully for years, and even the 
experienced could often learn much from the 
views of those but just entering the profes- | 
sion. They were participated in by ladies 
as well as gentlemen. 

The Committee on ‘Constitution and By- | 
Laws’”’ reported amendments to the Consti- | 
tution, and a code of By-Laws, which was 


| adopted. 
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received, and after some discussion, concnr- 
red in. [We will give the Constitution and 
>< a in the next No. of the Education- 
1st. 

The Committee ‘‘to Complete List of 
Books,”’ reported additional works, which * 
report was received, and the list as enlarged, 
was considered and adopted. 


The Committee on ‘Session’? made its 


report, which was received and adopted. 
A. J. Prarr, Treasurer pro tem. | : 


(See Sessions for next spring.) 

The Committee ‘‘To Memorialize the Leg- 
islature’’ were instructed to do so, in behalf 
of the Institute, praying, 

ist. That that honorable body give us a 
new, simple and complete Free School Law, 
with certain provisions t0-be specified in the 
memorial. ‘° » 

2d. That in this law a preygion be made 
for better qualifying common/%ghool teach- 
ers, so that the teachers of any county by 
holding an Institute, and raising a certain 
amount of money for defraying the expenses 
thereof, can draw an amount equal to it from 
the School Fund, or from the County Treas- 
ury. 

The Committee on an “Educational Pa- 
per’’ reported the following preamble and 


| resolutions: [See resolutions in prospectus. | 


Which report was received and unani- 


, mously adopted; when the members of the 
| Institute present, individually pledged them- 
| selves for upwards of fifteen hundred sub- 
: seribers. 


The Committee on “‘Officers’”’ made its re- 
port, which was received and unanimously 
[See Officers. | 

The Committee on “Final Resolutions’’ 
reported the following, which were unani- 
mously adopted without discussion: 

Resolved, That we do believe it possible 
for our own beloved Indiana, bursting the 
adamantine chains which have so long bound 
her, and awakening from the dormant slum- 
ber which has hitherto well-nigh paralyzed 
her energies, to arise at once brilliant and 
beautiful, to a station equal in importance to 
any of her more favored sisters, and second 
to none; and further, that we do freely con- 
secrate our time and talent to the forward- 
ing of this glorious event, pledging ourselves 
to remit none of our fervor until it be at least 
in some measure accomplished. 

Resolved, That Teachers’ Institutes have 
our entire confidence as the best and most 
available means of elevating the profession 








of the teacher and of improving the charac- 
ter of our Common Schools. 

Resolved, Thatit is the duty of every per- 
son engaged in the instruction of youth to 
become members of a Teachers’ Institute, 
thereby aiding in the association of teach- 
ers, and assisting in imparting and receiving 
instruction. 

Resolved, That we totally disapprove of 
the practice of boarding around, and recom- 
amend that every member of this society in- 
sist upon having a permanent boarding- 
place while teaching. 

Resolved, That in view of the lamentably 
deficient system of Education existing in 
many parts of our State, it is our duty not 
only to exert ourselves to the utmost extent 
of our abilities for the improvement of that 
system, but to strive by all practical means 
to arouse the attention and enlist the sym- 
pathies of the public generally in this great 
work. 

Resolved, That the Board of County Ex- 
aminers before granting certificates should 
be particular in inspecting the character and 
moral standing of the teacher, as well as his 
qualifications and capacity for teaching and 
governing a school. 

Resolved, That every teacher who enga- 
ges in that “high and holy calling’’ should 
make it the object of his care, and the pro- 
fession of his choice, and that it is his duty 
in all cases, to exert his influence as far as 
possible, to suppress vice and immorality in 
all their forms. 

Resolved, That each member of the Board 
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The following resolutions were offered by 
Mr. Witter, and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we hail with high gratifi- 
cations the action of the recent Constitution- 
al Convention in establishing the office of 
State Superintendent of Public instruction; 
that such action was an earnest of the inten- 
tion and desire of that body to provide an 
efficient head to the Common School sys- 
tem, who should be elected for the single 
specific duty of advancing its interests and 
heightening its usefulness—and that we be- 
lieve that the creation of that office, and the 
conduct of that officer, if judicious and en- 
ergetic, will redound to the benefit, as well 
as the honor of the State, 

Resolved, That thus viewing the intention 
of the Convention, We the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute of Northern Indiana, do most earnestly 
appeal to all parties to select a person for 
the station named, without the least refer- 
ence whatever to his views on national poli- 
tics, but wholly looking to his efficiency as 
an officer, his talent as a man and his value 
when elected, to the great cause of Educa- 
tion—that we entreat politicians of all shades 
of opinion to remember that the actual con- 
stituents of that officer will not be partizans, 
but the children of the State—and that for 
ourselves, and we believe representing the 
opinion of the masses of private citizens of 


all parties in this portion of the State, we 


here declare that we will at the election of 
that officer, vote and cast our influence for 
the candidate who we believe will prove the 
most faithful auxiliary with us in the noble 


of Arrangements be requested to exert his } cause of extending the blessing of education 
influence in extending the benefits of this so- } and intelligence—who will forget politics and 


-ciety, procuring the names of active men as 
members, and securing Sessions in every 
county. 

Resolved, That we tender our grateful 
thanks to Mr. Charles Conn for the faithful 
manner in which he has performed his du- 
ties as President of the Northern Indiana 
Teachers’ Institute, and for his zeal and per- 
severing efforts in the great cause of Edu- 
cation. 

Resolutions were also passed expressive 
of the deep regard of the members of the 
Institute for Prof. Wright, and of the high 
appreciation of his valuable services, as al- 
so those of the other members of the Board 
of Instruction. — And resolutions of thanks 
to the citizens of Elkhart for their interest in 
the prosperity of the Institute, and their lib- 
erality and zeal in the cause of Education. 








all else in his zeal for the advancement and 
dissemination of knowledge; and who will 
labor with unyielding perseverance to place 
Indiana in the front rank of all the States in 
the value, efficiency, and usefulness of her 
Common Schools. 
Closing Evercises. 
1. Song by the Institute. 
2. Reading of original poems by Miss 
Hammond. Song by the Institute. 
3. An address by Miss L. H. Leeland. 
Song. 
. A poetical address by Rev, A. J. M. 
Hudson. Song — Original Poetry. 
. An address by Miss J. E. Hammond. 
. An address by Joseph A. Kennedy. 
Song. 
. An address by D. Witter. Song by 
the choir. 


Qo a 


~I 
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" 8. A lecture by Prof. Wright, Song— 
Original poetry and mnsié. 


9. Closing remarks by the President, C. 
J. Conn. The Benediction. 





Session at Warsaw, Kosciusko County, held 
Srom October 27th to November 1st, inclu- 
stud, 1851. 

BOARD OF INSTRUCTION, 
Prof. Atzert D. Wricut, A. M., Principal. 
Rev. A. J. M. Hupson, A. M., Instructor in 

Practical Arithmetic and Voosal Music. 

Josern A. Kennepy, Instructor in Mental 
Arithmetic. 

Mrs. Janz Cowen, Instructor in Geography 
and History. 

M. E. Jounson, Secretary pro tem. 

C. C. Warxixs, Treasurer pro tem. 





PROCEEDINGS. 
About the same ‘‘ Order of Exercises’’ 


was adopted at this Session as at Elkhart, 


and similar resolutions passed. The discus- 
sions were equally interesting and profita- 
ble, and many new ideas were brought out. 

The Session was not largely attended, 
yet was not wanting in interest. All were 
highly pleased, and the citizens of Warsaw 
resolved unanimonsly to sustain another Ses- 
sion next spring, and make a general effort 
to have a full attendance. 

The liberality of the citizens of this flour- 
ishing village in Educational matters can- 
not be too highly commended. 

The following addresses were delivered 
on the last evening of the Session: 

Ist. Lecture by Prof. Wright. 

2d. Address by Mrs. Jane Cowen. 

3d. Address by Joseph A. Kennedy. 

4th. Address by C. C. Watkins. 


Session at Logansport, Cass County, held 
from November 4th to 14th, 1851. 


BOARD OF INSTRUCTION. 
Prof. Ausert D. Wricut, A. M., Principal. 
J. W. Gates, Instructor in Arithmetic and 

Vocal Music. 
A. H. Coox, Instructor in Elocution. 
D. Wrrrer, Instructor in Grammar. 
Esrner E. Buckminster, Instructor in Ge- 
ography. 
I. W. Garss, Secretary pro. tem. 
A. D. Sewarp, Treasurer pro tem. 


PROCEEDINGS; 
The Session was opened on Tuesday even- 
ing by an able and most interesting address 
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from Dr. E. Deming, of LaFayette, upon 
the general interests of Education in this 
State. 

Public lectures were delivered during the 
Session by Messrs. Wright and Gates, and 
sub-lectures by most of the teachers in at- 
tendance. 

In addition to topics brought up at former 
Sessions, the following were discussed here: 

Are Examinations and Exhibitions advan- 
tageous to schools? 

The Education of our own teachers. 

The Compensation of teachers. 

The subject of District School Libraries. 
} All of which were handled with much in- 
terest. 

The following Committees were appoint- 
ed during the Session, and made their re- 
spective reports: 

Committee of Session for next spring, on 
| the line of the Canal—D. Witter, Joseph G. 
Bloomer, Thomas Torrence, Vernon Gould, 
; ooseph Trissell. 

} Report unanimously adopted. [See Ses- 
sions for next <r, 

Committee to draw a petition to the Leg- 
islature praying for some provision for Dis- 
trict School Libraries—A. D. Seward, Chair- 
man, reported the following petition; which 
was unanimously adopted: 

PETITION. 
To the Honorable the Legislature 
of the State of Indiana. 

The Northern Indiana Teachers’ Institute 

} in session at Logansport, Nov. 14th, 1851, 

do most respectfully, and earnestly petition 

your honorable body to take such legislative 

} action as you in your wisdom may think 

best, to establish and render efficient aSchool 

District Library in each District in the State. 
M. M. POST, President. 

D. Wirrer, Corresponding See’ry. 

Committee on Final Resolutions,—T. J. 
Wilson, A. D. Seward, Charles R. Coryell, 
Miss Volina Hobert, Miss Cowgill.—Report- 
ed Resolutions expressive of the full confi- 
dence of the Session in Teachers’ Institutes 
as the most effective means of awakening 
among teachers and the public, a greater in- 
terest in the cause of Education. Resolu- 
tions of thanks to Prof. Wright, to the 
Board of Instruction, to the teachers of Lo- 
gansport Seminary, to the citizens of Lo- 
gansport who have interested themselves in 
the enterprise of the Institute and to the va- 
rious presses that have noticed the meetings 





) 
) 
{ 


} 
} 
} 
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of this Session. All of which were unani- 
mously adopted without discussion. 

The subject of the Educational Paper was 
brought up and a large number of subscrib- 
ers pledged by the members in attendance. 
On Friday evening the 14th the Session was 
brought to a close by Prof. Wright in an 
able and most profitable lecture to ) teachers, 
and a short valedictory address followed by 
a farewell song by the Institute, and the ben- 
ediction by Rev. M. M. Post. 





SESSIONS 
Of the Northern Indiana Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Institute appointed for the Spring of 

1852. 

Session at Lima, Lagrange County, to 
commence the second Tuesday in March, 
(9th) and continue in session the remainder 
of that and the next week. 

Session at Warsaw to commence the sec- 
ond Tuesday in March, and continue that 
and the next week. 

Semi-Annual Meeting at South Bend to 
commence the fourth Tuesday in March, 
(23rd) and continue that and the next week. 

Session at Plymouth to commence the 
first Tuesday in April, (6th) and continue 
that and the next week. 

Session at Valparaiso to commence the 
first Tuesday in April, (6th) and continue 
that and the next week. 

Session at Attica and Williamsport to com- 
mence at Attica the second Tuesday in 
March, (9th) and hold one week there and 
and one week at Williamsport. 

Session at Lafayette to commence the 
first Tuesday in April, (6) and continue 
that and the next week. 

Session at Wabash to commence the third 
Tuesday in April, (20) and continue that 
and the following week. 

The Annual Meeting at Longansport to 
commence the first Monday in October, 
1852 





What is there to nent establishing a 
Southern Indiana Teachers’ Institute? This 
portion of the State certainly is more popu- 
lous than the Northern—contains an intel- 
ligent people, and some highly educated 
men, and a great many schools and teach- 
ers to be benefitted by such an Institution. 
Who will make the first move in this inter- 
esting business? 





TEMPTATION RESISTED. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


Charles Murray left home with his books 
and his satchel for school. Before starting, 
he kissed his little sister, and patted Juno 
on the head; as he went singing away, he 
felt as happy as any little boy could wish to 
feel. Charles was a good tempered lad, 
but he had the fault common to a great ma- 
ny boys, that of being tempted and enticed 
by others to do things. which he knew to be 
contrary to the wishes of his parents. Such 
acts never made him feel any happier, for 
the fear, that his disobedience would be found 
out, added to a consciousness of having done 
wrong, were far from being pleasant com- 
panions. 

On the present occasion, as he walked 
briskly in the direction of the school, he re- 
peated over his lessons in his mind, and was 
intent upon having them so perfect as to be 
able to repeat every word. He had gone 
nearly half the distance, and was still think- 
ing over his lessons, when he stopped sud- 
denly. as a voice called, ‘Hallo, Charley!’ 

Turning in the direction from which the 
voice came, he saw Archy Benton, with his 
school-basket in his hand; but he was going 
Jrom, instead of in the direction of the school. 

‘Where are you going, Archy?’ asked 
Charles, calling out to him. 

‘Into the woods, for chestnuts.’ 

‘ Ain’t you going to school to-day?’ 

‘No, indeed. There was a sharp frost 
last night, and Uncle John says the wind 
will rattle down the chestnuts like hail.’ 

‘Did your father say you might go?’ 

‘No indeed. I asked him, but he said I 
couldn’t go until Saturday. But the hogs 
are in the woods, and will eat the chestnuts 
all up before Saturday; so I am going to- 
day. Come, go along, won’t you? It is 
such a fine day, and the ground will be cov- 
ered with chestnuts. We can get home at 
the usual time, and no one will suspect that 
we were not at school.’ 

‘I should like to go very well,’ said Char- 
ley; ‘but I know father will be greatly dis- 
pleased, if he finds it out; and I am afraid 
he would get to know it in some way.’ 

‘How could he get to knowit? Isn’t he 
at his store all the time?’ 

‘But he might think to ask me if I was at 
school; and I never will tell a lie.’ 

‘You could say Yes, and not tell a lie ei- 
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ther,’ returned Archy, ‘ you were at school 
yesterday.’ 

‘No, I couldn’t. 
the intent to deceive. 
mean to ask whether I was at school to-day, 
and if I said Yes, I would tell a lie.’ 


‘It isn’t so clear to me that yon would. 
At any rate, I don’t see such harm in a lit- 
tle fib. It doesn’t hurt anybody.’ 

‘Father says a falsehood hurts a boy a 
— deal more than he thinks. And one 

ay he showed in the Bible where liars were 
classed with murderers, and other wicked 
spirits in hell. I can’t tell a lie, Archy.’ 

‘There won’t be any need of your doing 
so,’ urged Archy; ‘for I am sure he will 
never think to ask you about it. Why should 
he?’ 

‘I don’t know; but whenever I have been 
doing anything wrong, he is sure to begin to 
question me, and lead me on until I betray 
the secret of my fault.’ 

‘Never mind. Come and go with me. 
is such a fine day. We shan’ t have ano- 
ther like it. It will rain Saturday, I’ll bet 
anything; so come along now, let us have 
a day in the woods, while we can.’ 

Charles was very strongly tempted.— 
When he thought ‘of the confinement in 
school, and then of the freedom of a day in 
the woods, he felt much inclined to go with 
Archy. 

‘Come along,’ said Archy, as Charles 
balanced the matter in his mind. And he 
took hold of his arm, and drew him in a di- 
rection opposite from the school. ‘Come 
you are just the boy I want. 
ing about you the moment before I saw you.’ 

The temptation to Charles was very strong. 
*I don’t believe I will be found out,’ 
to himself. ‘And it is such a pleasant day 
to go into the wood ! 


A lie, father says, is in 


It 


} 
‘ 
| 
! 


He would, of course, | 
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But Charles Murrays’s mind was made 
up not to play the truant. So he started off 
for school, saying, as he did so, ‘NoI can’t 
go, Archy; and if I were you, I would wait 
until Saturday. You will enjoy it so much 
better when you have your father’s consent. 
It always takes away more than one half the 
pleasure of any enjoyment to think that it is 
obtained at the cost of disobedience. Come, 
go to schoo] with me now, and I will go into 


' the woods with you on Saturday.’ 


I was think- | 


. ‘No, I can’t wait until] Saturday. I’m 
sure it will rain by that time; and if it don’t 
the hogs will eat up every nut that has fal- 
len before that time.’ 

‘ There’!] be plenty left on the trees, if they 
do. It’s as fine sport to knock them down 
as to pick them up.’ 

But Archy’s purpose was settled, and no- 
thing that Charles Murray could say had 
any influence with him. So the boys parted, 
the one for his school, and the other for a 
stolen holiday in the woods. 

The moment Charles was alone again, he 
felt no longer any desire to go with Archy. 
He had successfully resisted the temptation, 
and the allurement was gone. Buteven for 
listening to the temptation he had some 
small punishment, for he was late to school 
by nearly ten minutes, and had not his les- 
son as perfect as usual, for which the teacher 
felt called upon to reprimand him. But this 
was soon forgotten, and he was so good a 
boy through the whole day, and studied 
all his lessons so dilligently, that when even- 
ing came, the teacher, who had not forgot- 
ten the reprimand, said to him, ‘you have 
been the best boy in school to- -day, Charles. 
To-morrow, morning, try and come in time, 


| and be sure that your lessons are well com- 


he said | 


Still he held back, and thought of his fa- | 


ther’s displeasure if he should discover that 
he’ had played the truant. 

nt,’ that he repeated mentally, decided the 
matter in his mind, and he exclaimed, 
loud’and decided voice, as he dragged away 
from the hand of Archy, that had stil] re- 
tained its hold on his arm, ‘I’ve never played 
truant yet, 


The word ‘tru- : § ot 
‘meeting his father 
ina} 


and I don’t think I ever will. } 


Father says he never played truant when he | 


was a boy; and I'd like to say the same } 


thing when I get to be a man.’ 
‘Nonsense, Charley! come, 


go with me,’ 
urged Archy. 


{ 
{ 
j 
) 


, gaze than usual. 


mitted to memory.’ 

Charles felt very light and cheerful as he 
went running, skipping, and singing, home- 
ward. His day had been well spent and 
happiness was his reward. When he came 
in sight of home, there was no dread of 
and mother, such as he 
would have felt if he had played the truant. 
Everything looked bright and pleasant, and 
when Juno came bounding out to meet him, 
he could not help hugging his favorite dog 
in the joy he felt at seeing her. 

When Charles met his mother, she looked 
at him with a more earnest and affectionate 
And then the boy noticed 


{ that her countenance became serious. 


» asked Charles. 


‘Ain’t you well, mother 
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‘Yes, my y dear, I am a very well, ’ she re- 
plied. ‘But I saw something an hour ago 
that has made me feel sad.- Archy Benton 
was brought home from the woods this after- 
noon, where he had gone for chestnuts, in- 
stead of going to school, as he should have 
gone, dreadfully hurt. He had fallen from 
a tree. Both of his arms are broken, and 
the doctor fears that he has received some 
inward injury that may cause his death.’ 

Charles turned pale when his mother 
said this. 

‘He tried to persuade me to go with him,’ 
said Charles; ‘and I was strongly tempted } 
to do so, but I resisted the temptation, and 
have felt glad about it ever since.’ 

Mrs. Murray took her son’s hand, and ; 
pressing it hard, said with much feeling, 
‘How rejoiced I am that you were able to 
resist his persuasions to do wrong ! 
if you had not been hurt yourself, the i injury 
received by Archy would have discovered 
to us that you were with him, and then how 


unhappy your father and I would have been ' 


I cannot tell. And you would have been 
unhappy too. 
do right. 
brings trouble. An act of a moment may 
make us wretched for days, weeks and 
months, or perhaps years. It will be a long 
time before Archy is free from pain of body 
or mind; it may be that he will never re- 
cover. Think how miserable his parents 
must feel; and all because of this single act 
of disobedience.’ 

We cannot say how often Charles said to 
himself, that evening and the next day, 


when he thought of Archy, “Oh, how glad } 


I am that Idid not go with him ?’ 
When Saturday came, the father and 


mother of Charles Murray gave him per- ; 


mission to go into the woods for chestnuts. 
Two or three other boys, who were his 
school companions, likewise received liberty 


to go, and altogether made a pleasant party. } 


It did not rain, nor had the hogs eaten up 


all the nuts, for the lads found plenty under } 


the tall old trees, and in a few hours filled 
their bags and baskets. 

Charles said, when he came home, that 
he had never enjoyed himself better, and 
was glad that he had not been induced to 
go with Archy Benton. 

It was a lesson he never afterwards forgot. 
If he was tempted to do what he_ knew was 
wrong, he thought of Archy’s day in the 


Even } 


Ah, my son, there is only } 
one true course for all of us, and that is to 
Every deviation from this path ; 
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ennie and the tempter instantly left him. 
The boy who had been so badly hurt did 
not die, as the doctor feared, but he suffer- 
ed great pain, and was ill for a long time.— 
Youth's Cabinet. 


ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
OHIO STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Wepnespbay, Dec. 31st, 1851. 
The fourth annual meeting of the Ohie 
} State Teachers’ Association convened in the 
; Senate Chamber, at half past 9 o’clock, A. 
M., and was called to order by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Sams, of Highland. 


After a few remarks by the chairman, 
} congratulaing the Convention on the spirit of 
} earnestness manifested by its members, and 
| invoking a feeling of harmony and concord, 
} Prayer was otfered by Rev, Dr. Ander- 
} son, of Miami University. 





ee 





On motion of Mr. Harvey, Mr. Cotton 

and Mr. Adams were appointed assistants 
to the Secretary, Mr. Lynch. 
} Mr. Andrews, of Massillon, from the Ex- 
} ecutive Committee, submitted a report of 
his action and observation as Chairman of 
that committee in visiting the several insti- 
} tutions of the State through the past year. 
The report empraces a general disquisition 
upon the character and interests of publie 
education in this State, and urges upon the 
coming session of the Legislature some ac- 
tion that will promote the efficiency of the 
Common School system. The report was 
received and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Cowdery offered for adoption the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved, That the interests of the Teach- 
ers and Schools of our State require that am 
agent should be employed the ensuing year, 
to act in the capacity in which the agent has 
; acted during the yast ten months, which, af- 
} ter considerable discussion, and rejection of 
various amendments, was adopted. 

The Annual Address was read by Prof. 
Joseph Ray, of Cincinnati, upon the ‘Art 
of Instruction,”? which was listened to with 
marked attention by a crowded audience, 

The thanks of the Convention were, om 
motion of Mr. Kidd, tenderod to Prof. Ray. 
and a copy of the address solicited for pub- 
: lication. 

} Mr. Bailey, of Ashtabula, read a report 
from the committee on ‘District School Li- 
braries,’’ in which were collected the opin- 
ions of distinguished men upon the numer- 
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ous and valuable advantages conferred upon } 5th. A.H.Drummond, 16th. G. J. Young, 
the public by collections of standard books 6th. S.S. Rickley, 17th. J. M. Hiil, 
made accessible to the million, together with } 7th. Isaac, Lamb, 18th. A. C. Allen, 


statistics, showing the action of other States } 8th. J. R. Kidd, 19th. J. Tuckerman, 
upon this subject. 9th. E. J. North, 20th. D. F. Dewolf, 
Mr. Andrews, from a committee appoint- 10th A. D. Lord, 2Ist. Geo. Willey, 


ed at the last session of the Association, } iith 8S. Hanowday. . 

submitted a report in favor of the establish- Lorin Andrews, Esq., was appointed to de- 
ment of an Educational Periodical under ; liver an address before the Association atits 
the control and supervision of this Associa- | next regular meeting, and Mr. Edwards was 
tion. The report recommends that the pe- named as his alternate. 


riodical be a monthly sheet, at one dollar per Mr. Andrews was also appointed as the 
year, with all the teachers of the State as | Agent of the Society for the ensuing year. 
agents and correspondents. The committee An address was read by Prof. Swan, of 
advised, however, that nothing should be ' Boston, upon the subject of the “Teacher’s 
done at present, unless the journal is placed Profession.” ; : 

upon a permanent footing by the members | A resolution asking of the State an ap- 
now present. propriation of one thousand dollars for the 


The counties were then called, and 1200 , SUPPort of the agency established by the 
subscribers were pledged to the Educational Convention was adopted, and the Associa- 
Jeusmel. - tion then adjourned, sine die. 

A resolution was offered that when the 
Association adjourn it adjourn to meet in BaEEDICIART 1 ‘ATIANTOM 
the city of Pasion, on the 7th day of July | AMERIVAN EDUCATIONISI 
next. A motion to strike out ‘‘in the city of _— 

Dayton,”’ was carried, and ‘Sandusky City”’ €, 4 f | ' 

coal daaneeed. “The 7th day of July” i QM MOT > chool gurnul. 
then stricken out, and the resolution was { Se 2 ee 
adopted. . ae 

Prof. Andrews, of Marietta, from a com- ALBERT D. WRIGHT, Eorror. 
mittee appointed for that purpose, submitted | ~~ 
and read a report upon the “connection be- ; CAN THE WHOLE COMMUNITY BE EDUCATED 
tween the Schools and Colleges, and their CHEAPER AND BETTER THAN A PART? 
influence upon each other.’’ Tue affirmative of this question is suscep- 

On motion of Dr. Andrews, the thanks of } tiple of being clearly proved by facts and 
the committee were returned to Porf. An- oni i etie a che ot seiiate Taint, 
drews, and the report was ordered to be pub- | : . Say ek 
lished. pean countries, where learning is almost en- 

Dr. Lord, from the committee to appoint | tirely partial and exclusive, and contrast 
permanent officers for the ensuing year, re- 
ported the following named gentlemen for 
the respective offices. 

President—Rev. W. C. Anprrson, D. D. 

Secretary—C. Roars. 

Corresponding Secretary—F. Hottenseck. 

Treasurer—J. OGDEN. 

Executive Committee—Messrs Andrews, 
Barney, Freeze, Reynolds, Zachos, and 
Olney. z 7 

Mr. Fairchild, from the Committee to ap- ; ™e@ns for educating all the people being 
point Vice Presidents, reported the follow- ; cheap and abundant, the aggragate national 
ing named gentlemen for their respective dis- } mind is far in advance of that of any other 
tricts, who were severally elected : country on the globe. Our intellectual su- 


Ist. G. R. Hand, 12th. W. J. Adams, mae : wipes 
2d. J. Hurty, 13th. G. W. Batchelor, ; Petrity appears in the multiplicity and ex- 
3th. M-W. Wheaton, 14th. J. W. Anderson, } cellency of our mechanical inventions, in our 


4th. M. G. Williams, 15th. D. Parsons, electrical, magno-electrical, and other scien- 





’ them with our own, where, to a great extent 
itis universal and diffusive, we shall see 
that, while immense sums of money have 
been expended in giving intellectual life to 
a few, the great mass of crude unvivified 
mind has been permitted to rot in ignorance; 
whereas in our happy country, although 
much comparative ignorance is seen, yet the 
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tific discoveries, and in the towering 
strength of our individual and national en- 
terprise. It is true we may not have dug 
so deep among the roots of the ancie 


nt 


aAu 


and 
dead languages, or soared so high among 
mysticisms and abstractions as a very few 
minds have in the old world, yet in the prac- 
tical application of science to the business of 
life, and in all the departments of education 
where mind is permitted to grapple and 
use its appropriate tools, no nation can suc- 
cessfully compete with us. 

What true of nations is also true of 
States and communities. One State has a 
system of free schools, supported with an 
ample fund, by means of which good schools 
can be supported the year round in every 


is 


neighborhood, with permanent teachers, so 
that every child in the community.can have 
the means of obtaining a good education; 
and by having the schools permanently and 
properly classified and systematized, more 
can be accomplished in imparting instruc- 
tion, and much more money saved, than if 
every person should undertake to educate 
his children in a separate school of his own. 
Another State has no good system of schools, 
and the children must be educated in little 
exclusive and aristocratic schools, gotten up 
by each family or every little club of fami- 
lies, or they must be sent away from the pa- 
rental roof, among strangers, which only the 
more wealthy are able todo. In either case 
the expense is greater, even to the rich, than 
to pay a tax for the education of all the 
children in the community. 

Experience has abundantly shown that 
where well sustained and well regulated 
schools exist, the education of all the chil- 
dren can be more thorough and comprehen- 
sive, than when the community is cut up 
into a variety of sectarian or exclusive 
schools. Besides, good teachers can more 
certainly be secured in public schools, than 
in private, as the officers, whose duty it is 
to examine candidates for teaching in pub- 
lic schools, if they do their duty, will with- 


a PPE 
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hold cirtificates of qualification from the in- 
competent; whereas any person who can suf- 
ficiently impose upon the credulity of the 
community to obtain scholars, can teach a 
private school, irresponsible to any school 
laws. Good teachers, of course, are to be 
preferred to poor ones; and if well paid, 
they can almost certainly be obtained for 
our common schools. Now if there can be 
greater certainty of getting good teachers 
for public schools than for private, there is 
one surety that the schools will be better, 
for ‘‘as is the teacher, so is the school,’”’ ina 
great measure. And yet there are a few 
persons in almost every town, who, blinded 
to the fact that in most of the free States, we 
have a system of common schools, which is 
capable of being made the most efficient and 
comprehensive of any in the world, still pre- 
fer to be at great expense to sustain little 
private schools, in order that they may have 
their children educated apart from, and not 
come in contact with, the other children of 
the town. It is the duty of every one liv- 
ing in a free country, who has the good of 
his own children, or the welfare of commu- 
nity at heart, to level up the morals and in- 
tellect of the whole people, rather than de- 
press them, for the purpose of having his 
own children appear the brighter by con- 
trast. The public schools when properly 
conducted are capable of being made ‘‘good 
enough for the best, and cheap enough for 
the poorest.”’ 
Public schools, itis seen, can be made su- 
} perior to all others, and better adapted to 
} the wants and interests of the whole people 
}than any other. They constitute that 
heaven-born element in our free republic 
which has sustained, and will perpetuate our 
liberties. It is plain also that when made 
free, they are the most gconomical. There- 
fore the whole community can be educated 
| better and cheaper than a part. 
Then let this beautiful offspring of young 
America be cherighed. Let every individual 
} throw his influence in favor of free common * 





} 
} 
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schools. Education should be as free as the | 
air we breathe, or the water from the clouds, | 


and should be as abundant as the light at 
midday. Then will every child, however 
rich or however poor, have an equal oppor- 
tunity for obtaining such an education as 
will fit him for any situation in life he may 
choose to enter. 
ABOUT SCHOOL HOUSES. 
BY E. W. H. ELLIS. 

Did you ever see a log school house? 
You have heard statesmen in the halls of le- 
gislation, judges upon the bench, lawyers at 
the bar, clergymen in the pulpit, and the 
professor in his gown, pointing back in their 
own history to that eventful era when they 
first entered the log school house, to the 
wearisome hours spent within, and the jovi- 
al rollicking moments without, and you have 
wondered, perhaps, that so many great men 
could have risen from such low condition, 
to eminence and station. Or it may be you 
have yourself been therein imprisoned for 
six long hours per day, through the tedious 
winter months, conning over lessons that to 
you seemed worse than heathenish jargon, 
or making pot hooks of various twist and 
turn, which to your great surprise you were 
told would one day unite themselves into 
words and sentences. If so, our descrip- 
tion will have for you no novelty. 

The log school houses are passing away— 


giving place to neat and tasteful structures, 


and as the picture makers tell us to ‘‘secure 
the shadow ere the substance fades,” so 
shall we in few words draw a daguerreotype 
of the last one in which we had the honor 
to rule as pedagogue. 

It was situated at an angle in the road, on 
the margin of a forest, dark, gloomy, and 
impenetrable, the only ‘‘clearing’’ any where 
near, being a natural frog pond in front, in- 
habited by many thousands of those croak- 
ing monsters, whose unearthly music render- 
ed night hideous. Rare amusement was it 
to the lads to hurl the pebble or the stick at 


_chinked 


' their places by heavy timbers. 


the green noses as they came to the surface 
for air, and no appeals of pity or compass- 
ion could interrupt the sport. 

The school house was built of rough logs, 
—a structure four and twenty feet square, 
and daubed with native clay— 
covered with clapboards which were held to 
A stick 
chimny at one end, rising abont three inches 


: above the roof, a door hung on leather hin- 


ges, with the world renowned latchstring 
hanging out, two holes in the sidewalls de- 
signed as windows, filled with old hats and 
oiled paper instead of glass, completed the 
tout ensemble of the edifice. 

The inside view was not more flattering. 
A low ceiling, a puncheon floor, with joints 
adapted for the ingress and egress of ver- 
min, a capacious fire place where little less 
than a cord of wood was smoking, a rough 
writing bench extended around three sides 
of the room, while the center of the floor 
was occupied with stout benches. A split 
bottomed chair for the master constituted 
the only item of furniture. 


And here, perched upon these benches, 
for six hours in twenty-four—without relief 
to elbow, foot or spine, were sixty pupils of 
both sexes, and of all ages, from the lisping 
urchin who was only sent to school to keep 
him out of the way, to the young man in Al- 
gebra and Trigonometry. ’Twas in very 
deed a place of penance, where the natural 
impulse would be to fall on one’s knees, and 
exclaim, ‘‘God be merciful to me asinner!’’ 

Would it be strange, if, preferring a health- 
ful atmosphere, a cheerful fire-side, or an 
unrestrained position, the child should trace 
his way to that school-house with reluctant 
steps — or that deformity should be made 
manifest in the strained eye, and crooked 
spine —or that the labors of the teacher 
should fail to awaken a corresponding zeal 
and energy on the part of his pupils? 

And yet, oh! ye men of Indiana—the pro- 
prietors of broad acres of this rich domain, 
who have every thing comfortable and con- 
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venient about you for man and beast, whose 
names are good in bank, who head subscrip- 
tion lists, and who have your hundreds upon 


loan —is not this a faithful picture of the | 


school house in your own district? 
evil not at your own door, and have you not 


forgotten in your zeal to accumulate world- | 
ly goods for your household, to care for | 


their health of body and of mind? 
was, perhaps, in the early history of your 
settlement, when such accommodations as 


we have here described were proportionate | 
to your means, but that excuse exists no | 


longer. The toils and privations of the pi- 


oneer are past—prosperity has crowned your 
labors with success, and wealth has flowed } 


in upon you on every side. 

You have built houses and barns, planted 
orchards and shrubbery, erected fences, re- 
moved rubbish, and every thing about you 


wears an air of ease and comfort, but you | 


have perhaps never thought of the old school 
house. 
boy, and you imagine it will do for those 
who come after you. 

Never! The great and good men of Indi- 


ana have entered upon a great work, the ed- } 


ucation of every child in the State. And 
the very first evidence of their success in en- 
listing the masses in the cause, will be seen 
in the pulling down of these old comfortless 
hovels, and the erection of neat and taste- 
ful edifices upon their ruins. They call 
upon you to aid in this work—to begin at 
the beginning, to provide for the comfort, 
health, and convenience of your offspring, by 
making your school houses ornaments to 
your districts, and the delight of your chil- 
dren. 


NOTES OF A LECTURE ON GEOLOGY, 
BY DR. BROWN OF CRAWFORDSVILLE, 
Delivered in the Hall of the House of Repsesenta- 
tives, at Indianapolis, Jan. 22d, 1852. 


The science of Geology is the youngest 
sister of the natural sciences. It is but a few 
years since the order of the various strata 


Is the | 


Time } 


It answered your purpose when a } 


ll 


| has been clearly made out. The Geology 

of our own State is but little known; but the 
; position of Indiana renders its Geology of 
} great importance, it being central in the 
country. Indiana is an epitome of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, as nearly all the varieties of 
minerals in the great valley aré to be found 
in Indiana. 

Geologically, all the strata of rocks are 
classified as azoic and paleozoic, that is those 
rocks which contain no organic remains and 
those which contain fossils. 


Geology marks 
; the unwritten epochs of the ancient history 
of the globe, placed there by the Creator. 

The lowest rocks are crystaline and con- 
tain no fossils or signs of having sustained 
animal or vegetable life. - The elements of 
these primitive rocks are quartz, felspar, 
mica, tale, chlorite, and hornblend—these in 
, combination make granite, scienite, gneiss, 
mica slate, talcose slate, chlorite slate, horn- 
blende slate, &c. 


Above the granite lie the sedementary 
rocks, but no signs of animal or vegetable 
remains appear till we arrive at the transi- 
tion. 


Here the paleozoic or ancient life- 
bearing rocks occur, as seen in the fossils that 
begin to appear. This has been termed the 
‘ Silurian system by some authors, one of the 
strata of which is seen at the surface in the 
} south-eastern part of the State and about 
Cincinnati; and goes by the name of the blue 
limestone. 





The earth at some period in its history 
‘has been subject to great convulsions and 
extensive uphevals, so that the strata do not 
often lie horizontally, but in various degrees 
of inclination, which may be called their dip. 
{ The Doctor here exhibited a diagram to 
illustrate the uphevals and dips through In- 
| diana and Illinois, in a westerly direction. 
The dip of the strata through Indiana is west 
twenty degrees south. 

As we travel west from the blue limestone 
in the eastern part of the State, we next 
strike the gray limestone, which is an equiv- 
} alent for the old red sandstone; for the old 
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red sandstone proper, does not occur in the 
Mississippi valley. In Johnson’ county we | 
strike a stratum of sandstone, equivalent to | 
the New York Chemung groupe. The next! 
above this sandstone as we travel west, is 

the cliff limestone, which is succeeded by 

the mountain limestone. This forms the 
floor of the coal measures. 

The topography or surface of a country 
may be level or nearly so, and yet the dif- 
ferent strata of rocks may lie above each 
other and out-crop, owing to their dip. 

There are two synclinal axes and one an- 
ticlinal axis between the Mississippi and the 
great Apalachian chain of mountains. An 
anticlinal axis is at the point of an upheval, 
and a synclinal axis is the bottom of a trough 
or basin to which the strata pitch downward 
both ways. A synclinal axis occurs near 
the western boundary of Indiana. The 
eastern boundary of the Indiana coal field 
is near Cannelton. 

The true geological place of rocks is de- 
termined by the fossil remains in them. Al- | 
though the same fossils may be found in dif- 
ferent kinds of rocks, yet there is generally | 
some fossils peculiar to each; for instance the 
delthyrus and the stophena are peculiar to 
the blue limestone, the cephalascus and the 
orthoceratites are peculiar to the old red sand- 
stone and the encrinite is peculiar to the 
mountain limestone. 

Immediately above the mountain lime- 
stone lies the Indiana coal field, embracing 
all the south-western quarter of the State. 

Very good marble is found in some parts | 
of the upper stratum of the silurian or blue 
limestone. The cliff rock makes good build- | 
ing material, but the argillaceous sandstones 
especially those of a blue color, do not make 
durable building materials; for the blue co- | 
lor is caused by a sesq ui-oxide of iron, which } 
when exposed to the atmosphere absorbs 


; } 
another half portion of oxygen forming a | 
binoxide, and in so doing the bulk is in- | 


creased and it bulges out and cleaves off. 
The front foundation of the State House in 


Indianapolis is built of such material, and it 
is already scaling off. Dr. Brown here ex- 
hibited a piece about three inches long which 
had recently fallen off from the hewn found- 
ation. Most blue varieties of stone, unless 
erystaline, are liable to this objection. Yel- 
low varieties of sandstone are more durable. 
[We regret the Dr. did not mention the 
building stone which occurs at Logansport. 
That stone is so soft and friable when first 
dug from the quarry, that it can be crum- 
bled with the fingers, and is susceptible of 
being hewn and shaved almost as easily as 
indurated clay, but when exposed to the at- 
mosphere hardens and makes a compara- 
tively durable building material. Weshould 
be glad to hear from Dr. Brown on this 
point. | 


light eolor is a good building material. 


Mountain limestone which is of a 


The coal in Indiana lies immediately above 
the mountain limestone and is as good as 
any bitumious coal in the world. By the 
analysis of Prof. Johnson, it contains 59.40 
per cent. of fixed carbon, 34.90 volatile 
gasses, and 5.70 earthy matter. [The above 
analysis is as we understood it and put it 
down in the hurry of reporting; but we may 
have made some mistakes. If we have, it 
was unintentional]. This analysis shows a 
kind of coal that flames much more readily 
than the Pittsburg coal, but it is not as dur- 


| able. 


The Illinois coal field, a part of which is 


‘in Indiana, is the largest in the world. — 


Commencing in Kentucky it traverses Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Iowa, Minesota, to Fond du 
Lae and extending into Missouri; being 
about 600 miles in length and 200 in width, 
covering an area of about 8,000 square 
miles, 800 of which are in Indiana. The 
thickness of the seam of this coal bed in In- 
diana varies from a mere trace up to about 
9 feet. In Vermillion county the bed is 
about 9 feet. On the Wabash near Lodi 
there are six successive strata of coal, inter- 
stratified with shale and new red sandstone; 
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and in boring there have been found six [If this is an original idea with the Doctor, 


strata more, one of which is 18 feet thick! 
The difference between anthracite and bit- 
uminous coal seems to be, that the former 
is deficient in bituminous and volatile mat- 
ter. This is supposed to have been occa- 
sioned by volcanic heat accompanied by 
very great superincumbent pressure; so that 
anthracite is nothing more than coke sub- 
mitted to great pressure while in a semi- 
fluid state. Nearly all the coal in the great 
Mississippi valley is bituminous. 
The 


brown hematite occurring among the coal 


Indiana is also rich in iron ore. 


beds, and the bog iron found in great abun- 
dance in some parts of the State. The iron 
ore found in this State is comparatively free 
from sulphur, and therefore easily reduced. 
The iron ores found in this State are richer 
than those of Pennsylvania. It is a singu- 
lar fact, that we import from Europe iron 
for our rail-roads, which in the ore contains 
but 15 per cent., pay transportation and a 
heavy duty on it, and lay it down over beds 
of ore containing a richness of 40 per cent. 
Bog iron is a recent deposit from water im- 
pregnated with iron. Bog iron ore is valu- 
able on account of its being easily reduced, 
requiring no previous roasting. 

Dr. Brown gave his own theory of salt 
Nothing can be more simple and 
The surface was once under 


springs. 
satisfactory. 
salt water — the ocean — as is abundantly 
proved by the fossil shells found in the 
rocks, which are nearly all of marine origin. 
If these rocks were not deposited under salt 
water, then salt-water shell fish must have 
lived on dry land, which is absurd. An 
upheval took place, but so as to leave a syn- 
clinal axis. The salt water was left in the 
cavities and between the strata dipping to- 
ward the synclinal axis, and there it has 
lain as in a basin, unable to get out ever 
since. By boring through to a seam con- 
taining salt water near the synclinal axis, 
the water endeavoring to seek a level will 
rise up through the passage opened for it. 


he deserves a gold medal and the lasting 
gratitude of his country.|_ By this theory, 
| there being a synclinal axis near the Wa- 
bash, salt water may be expected to be 
found by boring in that region;. and sure 
enough pretty strong brine has been found 
there. But those who have engaged in the 
business have not been able to compete with 
the Onondaga salt, from various causes; 
their boring is too superficial; they did not 
keep up with the improvements; they burnt 
wood instead of coal, which was abundant 
and cheaply obtained. But there is no doubt 
but that Indiana is capable of making all the 
salt she will need for home consumption, 
and more too. 
The resources of Indiana are immense. 
| We should make use of the facilities we 





} have—encourage manufactures and create a 
{home market; for now the manufacturers at 
the east pay more for our corn and pork than 
| we get, and take less for their manufac- 
tured goods than we pay for them. But by 
encouraging manufacturing here, we save 
the shave of the transportation both ways. 
Dr. Brown made an earnest and eloquent 
appeal to the members of the General As- 
sembly for a geological survey of the State. 
He showed how much would be gained, and 
what mistakes and blunders might be avoid- 
ed by such survey. He instanced one topo- 
graphical blunder the State had made, which 
has cost her over a million of dollars. Some 
years since the State undertook to construct 


a railroad from Indianapolis to some point 
on the Ohio, and they actually run it on to 
the highest bluff they could find; for the wa- 
ter one mile this side of Madison runs back 
from the river. This is the only place they 
could have found which is absolutely inac- 
ecessible. The consequence was, that in 
cutting through this huge mass of rocks the 
State expended all her funds and was oblig- 
ed to abandon the work and transfer the 
road to a company. 

The survey should not only ascertain all 
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the rocks and discover the locations of all 
the minerals, but an analysis of all the dif- 
ferent soils in every county should be made; 
-also the vegetable productions and capaci- 
ties of each. Specimens of the rocks, min- 
-erals, soils, and vegetables should be care- 
fully preserved in a cabinet in the State 
‘House, and so classified that the character 
of every portion of the State could be seen 
ataview. An atlas, also, of the topogra- 
phy of the State should be prepared, em- 
bracing a map of each county. This should 
be carefully preserved in the cabinet for the 
use of the citizens of the State. 

An appropriation for such survey would 
be economy te the State. 





Why cannot Indiana have a State Educa- 
tional Association ? 

That such an Association would greatly 
advance the interests of education in the ! 
State, no one will for a moment question. 
Almost every other free State in the Union } 
has similar institutions, and why should In- 
diana stand aloof—Why loose so great ben- 
efits as would result from such an organiza- 
tion’? 





‘ 
Friends of education, let us hear | 
from you on this subject. 

(<> Our readers are particularly and re- 
spectfully referred to the valuable books ad- 
vertised in our columns by Fowlers and } 


} 
Wells, Cady and Burgess, A. 8S. Barnes & 
‘Co., and Jewett Proctor and Worthington. | 


L= The postage ‘on this Periodical is on- 
ly half a cent for each number, when paid 
quarterly in advance. 


5 





(<p Will the friends of Education and all ; 
persons to whom this number is sent, use 
their individual exertions and influence to 
get subscribers? by so doing the great, in- 
teresting, and glorious cause of popular Ed- 
ucation can be materially advanced. 

The price of the American Educationist to 


Single subscribes is $1 a year. 
To a club of six 5 a year. 
To aclub of thirteen 10 a year. 
To acluboftwenty 15 a year. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 
SCENE AT THE SUPPER TABLE OF A PUBLIC HOUSE. 

Traveler—lI say, waiter, let me have some 
milk to putin my tea? 

Waiter—I am sorry to say, sir, the milk 
is out. 

T.—Out! How long has it been out ? 

W.—Just stepped outa moment ago. 


T.—Indeed! Just please, then, to give 
it my compliments, and tell it I will wait till 
it shall, with your assistance, return. 

W.—tTurn, sir! Sure, it all turned this 
morning. 

T.—I said re-turn, re is a prefix signify- 
ing again. ‘‘I will pause till it come back 
to me.”’ Do you understand ? 


W.—Yes, sir, some, (muttering to him- 
self,) guess he will have to wait a good 
while, for I turned it all into the swill pail 
half an hour ago. 


SCHOOL FUNDS AND POPULATION OF EIGH- 
TEEN STATES. 


School fund. Population. 

Maine, $350,000 583,088 
Massachusetts, 958,921 994,499 
Rhode Island, 300,000 147,544 
Connecticut, 2,076,602 370,791 
New York, 6,578,074 3,070,022 
New Jersey, 377,929 489 333 
Delaware, 225.030 91,535 
Virginia, 1,533,710 1,421,081 
Georgia, 262,300 905,999 
Alabuma, 995,220 771,671 
} Tennessee, 1,346,068 1,002,625 
Kentucky, 1,400,270 982,405 
Ohio, 615,625 1,977,031 
Michigan, 500,000 397,654 
Indiana, 3,414,279* 988,734 
Missouri, 575,668 682,043 
Iowa, 132,909 192,214 
Wisconsin, 538,094 304,226 


We have not been able to collect the school funds 
of a few of the States, and some have none. 

*This is the productive fund as reported by the 
Auditor of State. The unproductive fund consists of 
the Bank Tax and Saline Fuuds, the amount to be re“ 
ceived from school lands yet unsold, and the nett in- 
come from the sale of 1,200,000 acres of swamp 
lands. This with the annual increase of the Sinking 
Fund would make not less than a million more, mak- 
ing in all, over $4,400,000 
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‘SILLIMANS JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


This is the most profoundly scientifiic periodical in 
America. The January No. for 1852 is before us. 
Published at New Haven, Conn., by Silliman and 
Dana. 


) 
t 
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CONTENTS. 

Art. I. On a New Method of recording differen- 
ces of North Polar Distance or Declination by Electro- 
magnotism; by Professor O. M. Mitchel. 

II. On the Distribution of Manganese; on the Ex- 
istence of Organic Matter in Stalactites forming Crys- 
tallized and Amorphous Crenate of Lime: and on the 
‘Origin of Stratification; by David A. Wells. 

III. Instructions for making wet Preparations of 
Animal Substances; by Henry Goadey, M. D., F. R.S. 

IV. Notice of a new Object Glass made by Charles 
A. Spencer, of Canastota, N. Y.; by Alexander S. 
Johnson, Esq. 

V. Notice of some undescrbed Infusorial Shells; 
by Aiexander S. Johnson, Esq. 


VI. On Coral Reefs and Islands; by James D. } 
Dana. ‘ 
VII. Notices of Botanical Literature, &c.; by A. } 
Gray. ; 
VILi. Views on the Nature of Organic Structure; } 


by Lieut. E, B. Hant. ; 

IX. On the Municipal Electric Telegraph; espe- ; 
cially in its application to Fire Alarms; by William 
F. Channing, M. D. 

X. Observations on the Freezing of Vegetables, 
and on the Causes which enable some Plants to en- 
dure the action of extreme Cold; by Prof. John Le 
Conte, M. D. 

XL. On the Drift of Lake Superior; by E. Desor. 








GODEY'S LADY’S BOOK. 


Of all the Periodical Publishers, Godey appears to 
be the most enterprising. The No. for January 1852, } 
is truly amagnificent one. It contains 100 pages of 
original reading matter, with five splended engrav- 
ings; besides the fashions, costumes of all nations, } 
plans and views of model cottages, illustrations of 
needlework, music, &c. 


At the beginning of the new year and a new vol 
ume is a good time to subscribe; three dollars a year 
to single subscribers—two dollars to clubs. Address 
L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 








American System of Graded Free Schools. 

This is a Pamphlet of 72 pages, giving a complete 
description and history of Union schools, as they have 
developed themselves in the United States; by Hon. 
H. H. Carney, Principal of the Central High School 
Cincinnati. Ten copies will be sent by mail free of 
postage by the Author, for one dollar. 





‘ uable matter. 


) lished by Cady and Burgess, 
$ Davis, Indianapolis. 


‘ derstood. 
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Bules and TRON of the Public Schools of 
Toledo, Ohio. 


This is a pamphlet containing 13 pages, embodying 
} the plan im minute detail of a well regulated system 
of Graded Free Schools. Persons wishing to set a 
; system of Free Schools in successful operation, will 
do well to procure this pamphlet. Address Rev. A. 
Smyth, Superintendent of Union School, Toledo, O 








We have read with much interest an able address, 
on ‘The Means of Promoting Common School Edu- 
cation,” by Prof. Daniel Read, of the State Univer- 
sity of Indiana; published by the House of Represen- 
tatives. It cannot fail of doing great good to the 
cause of popular education; we therefure hope it will 
have an extensive circulation. 


Sixth Annual Address to the Sev of Indiana, 
On Popular Education. 


““ONE OF TUE PEOPLE,” SUPPOSED TO BE PROFESSOR 
CALEB MILLS, OF WABASH COLLEGE. 


BY 


This is a document containing a vast amout of val- 
It abounds in facts and figures, and the 
reasonings are cogent and conclusive. The friends of 
education should circulate this address all pver the 
State of Indiana; printed at the Statesman Office, In- 


{ dianapolis. 


A Practical System of nee ty Single and 
Double Entry. 


BY [RA MAYHEW, A. M 


Accompanied by a Full Key and Account Books for 
four different forms of accounts. New York; pub- 
and for sale by C. B. 


This is truly, as its title indicates, a practical sys- 
tem. It contains a vast amount of examples that 
daily occur in all the various business transactions of 
life, and at the same time it is concise and easily un- 
We recommend it to the examination of 
every teacher and pupil, and to all the heads of fami- 
lies in the land. 


SMITH' 8 ILLUSTRATED ASTRONOMY 
PUBLISHED BY CADY AND BURGESS, NEW YORK. 

This is a splendid and highly popular work. An 
examination of it by intelligent teachers generally se- 
cures its eye. 

Wells’ Sienasees Gromer and Wells’ School 
Grammar, by W. H. Wells, A. M. 

These books have a high reputation, and are exten- 
sively sold throughout the country, and the encomi- 
ums we might pass upon them, however well deserved 
they might be, could not add to their value. Jewett, 
Proctor, and Worthington. 
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SMITH’S QUARTO GEOGRAPHY. 
PUBLISHED BY CADY AND BURGESS, NEW YORK. 
This work has been thoroughly revised, so as to 
conform to the recent census of the United States, 
Great Britain, Ireland, France, &c. The acquisa- 
tion of territory from Mexico, and the discovery of 
mineral wealth in California, are added. New maps 
of California, Oregon, Utah, New Mexico, Nebraska, 
Mexico and Central America, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward's, and Newfoundland are added 


to the maps usually accompanying school geographies. 
Among other valuable statistical matter the location 


and length of all the principal Rail Roads, finished | been laid upon our table 
It ap- | 


and in progress, in North America are given. 
pears by this table that there are nineteen railroads 
finished and in progress, in Indiana. It is a valuable 
school book: for sale by C. B. Davis, Indianapolis. 


The Instructor’s Manual or Lectures on School 
Keeping. 
R. 


BY S. HALL, A. M. 


This book is one of the earliest efforts made in this 


country, to improve the condition of schools and of 


teachers. The author entered the educational field 
over thirty years ago, and has been one of the most 
indefatigable laborers in the good cause. His Lec- 
tures on School Keeping, we have not the least doubt, 
have contributed immensely to bring about that state 
of inquiry and improvement in teaching, which now 
prevails. The Editor of this paper is free to acknowl- 
edge, that nothing he has ever read on education has 
contributed so much to his encouragement and suc- 
ess in teaching, as this little volume of Lectures. No 
teacher should be without it. A new and revised edi- 
tion isjust published by John P. Jewett & Co., Boston, 
and by Jewett, Proctor, and Worthington, Cleveland, 
Ohio. See advertisement for terms. 


LITERARY READER. 
BY MISS A. HALL. 
If this is as good as her Manual of Morals we can 


without hesitation endorse it. Same publishers. 


Robinson's Primary School Arithmetic. 

American Arithmetic and Key. 

We thank the publishers for copies of each, and 
hope to get time to examine them soon. Publishers 
as above. 





Nationa Accountant, by Jacob Batchelder, Pre- 
cepter of Lynn Academy; being a system of Book 
keeping by single and double entry. Same pub- 
lishers. 


Anacysis or Geograruy, by Sylvester Bliss. Topics 
are arranged analytically and synthetically. and there 
appear to be many excellencies in the work. Jewett 


Proctor, and Worthington, publishers. 


| which is a large number of examples for practice. 


| practice it in after life. 
| count books in which the examples for practice are to 
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MANUAL OF MORALS. 
BY MISS A. HALL 

Such a work has long been needed in our commow 
schools, and this little book will be hailed with pleas- 
ure by thousands of our best teachers. It is divided 
into four part: first, duties toGod; second, duties to our- 
selves; third, duties to others; and fourth, Miscellane- 
ous duties. These are subdivided and arranged.in a 
systematic manner, and adapted as a Text Book. 
Published by John P. Jewett. Boston, and Jewett, 
Proctor, and Worthington, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Leavitr’s Series or Reapers, four in number, has 
We have not had time to 
examine them sufficiently to pass any opinion upon 
them. ‘The reader is respectfully referred to the ad- 
vertisement, in another column, of Jewett, Proctor, 
and Worthington. 


> The publication of this first number has been 
delayed by circumstances beyond our control. 


Erratum.—The date in the title-page should have 
been February instead of January. 
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Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping, 
BY SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY. 
BY IRA MAYHEW, A. M: 

Author of a Treatise on Popular Education: 

HE title of this volume—Practical Book-Keeping, 

is indicative of its leading characteristics. The 
specimens of accounts presented in it are in Script that 
closely resembles writing, and they hence afford ex- 
cellent models for imitation. The book centains four 
forms of accounts, immediately following each of 
In 
their solution the pupil has occasion, practically, to 
apply the knowledge he has already acquired of both 
Arithmetic and Penmanship, while at the same time 
he learns Book-keeping as he will have occasion to 
For this purpose a set of ac- 


be written out by the learner, and a key for teachers, 
containing their solution, accompany the book. The 
price of the “‘Book-Keeping” is only thirty-seven and 
a half cents, and that of the Account Books but eight 
cents,each. That this treatise ought to be as exten- 


{ sively studied in all our schools as Arithmetic, Gram- 
| mar, and Geography now are, is a commonly received 





opinion among practical educators to whom it has be- 
come known. 
Just published by BURGESS & CADY, 
No. 60, John Street, New York.. 


8. DELZELL,. gz. 8. TYLER, 


DELZELL & TYLER, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 


IN TRE JOURNAL BUILDING, 
Corner of Pennsylvania and Washington Streets, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


IL? Particular attention given to re-binding, and all work 
warranted. Orders respectfully solicited. 





